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The paper discusses ho*# tha Eugg social stadies 
aa^^riils influenced subsequent social studies curricula and parallel 

•few*' Social Studies Curricula of the 1960s. Harold O. Bagg^ 
trained as an engineer and^ later^ as an educational- psychologist ^ 
aereloped, promoted, and refined his social studies materials over a 
17 year period froa 1921-1938. fie was assisted by a tea» of teachers 
an! g-adua^e students at Teachers Ccll^ge^ Coluabia, iu Sew York. His 
»a^^--'als were uniaue in being: (1) the first nationally developed 
social studies materials: (2) the first social studies materials 
ieT»lop«'a specifically for junior high school students; and (3) the 
first curriculum materials to compile 5ata froa a diverse teaa of 
exp»r^s. The materials reached their zenith of popularity in the late 
192^s\na early 1930s ani were frequently revised within those y^ars 
so that ^heir topical quality would be maintained. Pugg*s materials 
r«fi=*3ted his ccncerr for training sruients to deal intelligently 
wi^h^h^ problems of a changing societf. Although they have been 
criticizeJ for being based or insufficient research^ their conceptual 
structure is considered to be excellent. (Author/?!?) 
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^-^r-j' irA'^ED DC 'teCT ^lECES^AJB^^*" aE«e- 

The Development ot the Ru ^ Social Studies rlaterials c •i^to^ia^ WiT Tureop 

Today, the social studies curriculum is not a very controversial sub- 
ject, in and of itself. Sorie of the contents of such curricula rsay arouse 
controversy, hvt the mere existence of social stut!ies is a laundane, forgone 
conclusion. Sixty years ago this was not the case. In fact, there were 
very few people using the tena social studies then, and even fever had 
any notion of what it was. "Others used the tera social studies before 
Rugg, but th^tiv didn't really understand it. Rugg was the first to really 
grasp the neaning of the social studies."^ There were, of course, no 
.social studies texts — there were no social studies courses! 

Out of this emptiness, Jiarold O. Rugg created, wrote, laass pro- 
duced, Esarketed and revised the* first curriculum series on a nationwide 
basis in the i^ociai studies. This grandiose schesae was viewed with 
surprise, even incredulity, by many *rducators because of Rugg's innovative 
ideas on curriculuia naking particularly, social studies curricula. Today 
this is concionplace, but Harold Rugg was the first great curriculum 
developer. His csodels of curriculuoi developaent were buij-t upon by others 
and distinct parallels can be tnade between Ruga's social stpdies curriculum 
and the "New" Social Studi*^s Curricui.i of t\ie i^^^J's. Rugg's work then 
should viewed in this context and Kis contr ibut i uns to .social studies 
curriculiiia developnxent can not be overemphasized. 

Kugg. the curriculum maker, eiiit^rged from a div^^rtiv background o*' 
t^ngineurinfe, psycrtology and new frontier thinking (the Littt^r tt-rm 
being popularized by Rugg). Kugg affected duj influenced, in varying 
dt*>^rees, an entire generation of school children. 



Through his curri'culusa {and in laany other ways) Rpgg advocated and 
perfected the total' integration of t he ^ social sciences into social studies 
and; as mentioned, was the first to eisiphasize the distinction properly. 
^•Rugg has abolished the artificial divisions existing between history, 
geography, civjLcs, econoaics and sociology, and grouped the osaterial under 
one satoral heading — social studies— designed to -help the irtiudent to ui^er- 
' stand and deal intelligently with th-e probleos of conteniporary. life." By 
abolishing ^these divisions, Rugg was able to portray the strands of the 
curriculum in various conceptual scheirn^s, e.gl, property, power, innai- 
gration. These ate viewed historically at times, but the other social 
sciences are fully integrated into any historical discussion. At other 
times the discussion or topic might be oore economically oriented but 
always with sociological, anthropological, psychoiygical, -political, geo- 
graphical and historic ramifications included as a*n integrated part of the 
topic in question. Pnus, Rugg truly advocated social studies in theory and 
practice w^ich was (and is> in sharp distinction, to the nominal social 
studies one saw (and sees) practiced in American junior and senior high 
schools. 

As mentioned, Rugg came from a very unusual background for a curriculum 
developer. His major in colle'ge was civil engineering and he received a 
C. E. degree as-weli as a bachelor's degree. Ke then taught Civil 
Engineering at Millikin University ^ for two years before returning to grad^ 
uate study in education under William C. Bagley at the University of Illinois 
Rugg studied educational psychology, statistics and foundations of education. 
His first important work, was on the transfer of knowledge and he attempted 
to synthesize all that had been done in the area to that tiriiife (1914) as 
well as run his own study. 
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U^on graduation Rugg went to.teach at the University of Chicago where 
he began extensive curriculum' wort in the field of 'jaathessatics education. 
At Chicago Rugg and John-Roscoe Clark developed and "narketed" locally, at 
no profit, a-lgebrra materials for the secondare- school . .Harold Rugg's 

• • • 

teaching aniJ Writing consumed much of his time in the years 1915 to 1919. - 
One project grew^put of the United States' 8|itr>\ into World War One. 
Thomdik^'and others organized a group of .educators, psychologists, statis- 
ticians and business leaders into the arm"s C«isdttee orv Clarif icat ion of 
Personnel, of which 'kugg was asked to be a nember. In a year's tifee, they ' 
compiled reams of quant i tat ive •data analyzing human and laaterial needs. 

It was in this group that Rugg found a new t>'pe' of person, the aestheti 
intellectual, and Rugg was overiHie lied by the 'depth and breadth of kil^jwledge 
•that he was totally ignorant of. Rugg began to dabble in these "new" areas 
of interest but t"hen returned to teaching at the University of Chicago for 
the academic year 191S«'19'19. ' ' 

In the f^ll of 1919 Rugg TOved to New York %s associate professor 
of education at Teachers College and educational psychologist t>f the 
Lincoln School. There he compiled data on the capabilities and perfor- 
nances* of the exceptional Lincoln^chool student body. During this time 
Rugg formulated a plan to' pursue, his own intellectual growth and to pro- 
vide America's vouth ^ith, wh^t he perceived as, vitjjjl knowledge for 
Citizenship. * > * . 

s 

Rugg needed more tiae^for development, however, and he was g^iven six 
months off to read^and cogitate. That granted, he spent t.xat six inonth-v 
reading the works of scholars and social critics such as Charles Beard, 
Thorst.cin Vehien, John'Mayndrd Keynes, Bertrand Russell, Bcj-nard Shaw, 
R. H. Tawncy, Jaiacs llarvey Robinson, et al, Robinson's New History 



particularly excited him, and he attempted to apply its premises to his 
anticipated Social Stadies series of panphlets. 

During the year 1920, Rugg along with his brother Earle, J- Montgomery 
Gambrill^ Daniel Know It on and Roy Hatch founded the National Council for 
the Social Studies, ilarold soon lost vital interest in the group but . 
maintained contact with it throughout the years. Earle felt "frozen out" 
by the eastern establishm<&nt and was somewhat bitter over that state of 
affairs. Earle, a history teacher in Oak Park, Illinois, had been Harold's 
most constant contact with the field of social studies ax>d it was partly 
It Earle's urging that Harold had considered pursuing social studies. 
Later .(1921) Earle followed Harold to Teachers College to pursue His 
doctorate and work on Fiarold's "team,*' developing the social science 
pamphlets- ^ ^ I ^ 

Harold's reading of these "Frontier thinkdrs" both annoyed and exhil-. 
erated him. At daily luncheons Rugg bombai-ded Clark (now also at Teacher 
College) and Hughes Meams, prpftSssor of education. Teachers College, with 
the need for all to know what he, liarold, was iiisem^ering. Rugg felt that 
he had been deprived of such knowledge and it was his duty to infoi^ the 
children of the United States of this knowledge. As he recalls saying. 
"Something must be done about this I Our youngsters must know these ideas! 
The high school should build an understu.-Jing of the rise and spread of 
industrialism around the worldl" 

Khile in Chicago in 1920. Rugg had discussed with his brother some of 
these ideas and of shaping them into a social studies curriculum. Now he 
had even more material to work with and injiis mind bogan dcvis-ing the fra 
work to "showcdse" these ideas. As developed, the concern would be \*ith 
the junior high school. Then the curriculum would be expanded up to the 
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senior high and down to the elementary grades to form a totally articulated; 
social, studies curriculum. At no time was there the intent to design an ^' 
isolated curriculum fpr each \iivision of the school. 

Rugg originally aimed- his books at the fifth and si\th grade level. 
Rugg assembled a team from Lincoln School consisting of the high school 
history teacher, a geography teacher, an.elementar>' history teacher and ^ 
elementary '/room" teacher. Immediately difficulties arose. Rugg recalled. 

My plan wasn't -too clear, even to me, and to the 
teachers it was utterly nebulous. We were certainly 
not equipped to do the difficult task of assembling 
new reading and study and work inaterials in a vast 
field where there was almost n9thing. It" meant 
mimeographing and, graphing^ making bibliographies, . 
planning ^^oorm^ons for the children to, various 
parts of ^he city, /v^ying in the work of the "arts" 
teachers, the "sci i-»nce- ' and "industrial arts" 
teachers and others to see our new program, holding 
round-tabl^ discussions/ providing for sufficient 
^ practice on the "skills" and what not. I had never 
taught in the elementary sc^>ool--and yet I had to 
teach, to illustrate to the other' teachers what I 
was talking about, improvilSing a good dea-l of it 
as I went along. The elementary teachers had 
never worked at research problems; neither had • 
they acquired a clear conception of the "new 
history"' or of my theories of integration of the 
"social studies." And the high school his^oyy 
man was downright opposed to the whole idea. 

After a year of trial and error the team agreed to disband except for Emma 

Schweppe, who remained with Rugg for several years aiding in writing and 

teaching the new material. 

Aithough this effort resulted in the disbanding of the original team 

in the sumraer of 1921, a new revitalized team was formed soon after that 

with tarle Rugg as a new key member. With Earle arriyal in 1921, the plan 

of action was recast. Harold, Earlc and Ms. Schwcppc rliscusscd the materials 

that had been produced. Examining them and the educational field made them 



decide to now refocus the materials on the junior high school for a. number 
of reasons: The most obvious of ^hese was the difficulty of the concepts 
involved and the confused state of the junior high school, and "social 

studies" in particular. 

The junior high school. origipailV concerned in the eafly 1900's in 
America, had grovm in a crazy-quiit pattern of disorganization, poor 
administration, poor materials and a staff wholly unprepared for the 
singular psychological qualities of ado^^'^^nts . 

The curriculum of the junior high school was more often than not, 
merely the high school curriculua, ..ghoved" down to the junior high level, 
•nil? might seeiB absurd, but there was some method in this madness. The 
lack of textbooks at the junior High level necessitated such a move. The 
high school texts were simply used at a deaccelerated rate or at a shallower 
level. 

■ Thus the acute shortage of ^^j^ts and the relative youth of the junior 
high as an institution made an experimental series on social studies ^seem 
quite timely. In addition the Committee on Social Studies of the National - 
Education Association broke with the American Historical Association 
traditions and recommended geography C*'^*^ ^ome European history) in grade 
seven, American history in grade eight and political, economic and 
vocational ci¥-ics in grade nine. py l919 these recommendations had become 
the most popular offering fo^ the junior high school, yet no national 
series and few local materials truly ^hose recommendations. 

Rugg realised, then, that if could provide a well-written, all- 
encompassing series of social studies materials, it had an excellent chance 
of being adopted almost immediately by schools across the country. 



Rugg examined the contemporary curriculum in history, geography and 
civics with these questions in niind: 

(1) Does the present curriculu%.-'treat adequately the pressing 
industrial, social and political problems of the day? 

(2) Are^ problems of government adequately treated by 
histories and civics books which pay chief .at tefrt ion to 
political affairs? 

(5) Do the new school histories pay more attention to 

industrial and social matters than. the older ones did? 

(4) Do social sciences textbooks furnish backgrounds rich 
enough for constructive interpretation? 

(5) Are social science materials so organized as to give 
thorough practice in deliberation? 

(6) Does the present division of social iJcience materials 
into separate subjects aid or hamper the teacher and 
the pupil? 

(7) hTiat dominates our social science instruction: 

... 9 

reading about life or participation in life activities? 

Rugg answered an emphatic "no" to questions one, two, four and five, 

and an equally emphatic "yes" to question three. T4ic answers to questions 

six and seven v;crc equally obvious before Rugg "answered" them. He then 

set out to expedite these important matters. 

With Earle's help, they put together nearly a thousand pages dealing 

' 10 

with contemporary problems, all written for junior high school children. 
These materials were used at the Lincoln School during the school year of 
1921-22. By the middle of that year it became obvio'^s that implementing 
their plan in public schools would be impossible as long as they continued 
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to. use mimeographed materials. Rugg summed up the^ shortcomings by saymg 
that, "They were hard to. read and generally uninteresting.. With them clear 
pictures, photographs and other illustrations were out of the question. 
Public school experimental work required large editions, also impossible 
with mimeographing. 

Rugg then proposed the printing of experimental ecMitions for selected 
public schools. A budget was prepared and presented to Otis Caldwell, the 
Director of Lincoln School, and funds were then solicited from two large 
foundations.^^ Tne requests for funding were denied which left Rugg 
without support for his project. He then suggested duplicating a technique 
that he and Clark had used in Chicago with their algebra materials. Rugg 
would use the contacts that he had made at Illinois, Chicago and Teachers 
College to finance the project. School personnel (superintendents^ and 
teachers) would be^ asked if they would subscribe for enough copies to supply 
one experimental class at each school. In Chicago, Rugg and Clark had had 
sixty school people cooperating>with them. Now Rugg solicited support 
from five times that amount— thre hundred superintendents, principals and 
teachers in public and private schools. Most were former students of Rugg's 
and were terribly excited by Rugg's proposal, if -one can judge by the 
response that he received. 

In the spring of 1922, Rugg sent out a short mimeographed announcement 
of a proposed general social science course for the junior high school. 
Since nothing had been written or printed as of yet, Rugg asked for coop- 
eration, sight unseen, ile simply described his ideas of truly combining 
all the social sciences, said he would write and publish the mateirials and 
that they would be 'in the form of pamphlets, probably eight per year per class 
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The response to Rugg's "feeler" was. astonishing to Rugg. The orders 

poured in, many with the caveat that the pamphlets would be taken only if 

all would be shipped, pamphlet by pamphlet', on time. By June, Rugg had 

13 

actual orders for four thousand copies of each of the pamphlets. 

Rugg and his team^ which now consisted of Earle, Emma Schweppe and 

Marie Gulbxansen (a former student and assistant at Chicago) now had 

e-stablished a^^sremi-autocratic regime because of the constraint of time. 

Riigg certainly realized that someone else might discover his- "gold mine," 

so time was certainly of the essence. Harold wrote; Earle did research, 

documented material and prepared suggestions for teachers. Marie Gulbransen 

revised, and read pr;>of. As Earle recalled. 

We wrote 2,200 pages and printed it in Yonkers, New York\^ 
durinig the year 1922-1925. Harold and I wrote rough 
draftjs, then a trained editorial worker, Marie Gulhransen, 
rewrcjte it for printing. She averaged fifteen pages per 
day j[including Saturady and' Sunday)" to the printer and 
some-times we were barely a day ahead of her. 1 wrote 
exercises, tests and the like in the pring shop. We 
lived there at the time. We also handled the shipping, 
but the volume was so great |^at Harold finally hired 
a man to ship the pamphlets. 

Harold also recalled this chaotic scramble in much calmer, retrospec- 
tive tones, ''The first pamphlets were sent by the end of the summer (on 
time) to the cooperating schools. Thereafter every two months they 
received another. "^^ Because of school requests for fewer items, the 
number of pamphlets was changed from eight per^-class to four per class 
per j'ear. In the spring of 1923, with "the seige" (as Harold called it) 
over, Earle and Harold sat back, relaxed and planned for the next year, 
now with the help of feedback from the cooperating schools. ' 

Rugg's curriculum had ostensibly been built around the thoughts and 
writings of "the frontier thinkers" on what he referred to as the five 
frontiers, 10 ' 



- the educational frontier - studying and building the 
story of, man and his changing society. 
^ ». ^ 

the sdcial frontier - the study of man and his culture. 

the personal frontier - the study of the organic life 
of the living creature. 

the psychological frontier - the psychology of man and"" 
his changing society and the study of his methods of 
inquiry and work, especially the creative art. 

the esthetic frontiej^- the study of man\s statement 
of his view of life. 

He sought to explore 'the first, but found it impossible without knowing 

tools from .the other four, although he acknowledged that he was not adept 

with them when writing the pamphlets and later the series; Man and His 

Changing Society . In order to truly borrow meaningfully, with design, from 

these other frontiers, Rugg realized that he needed an increase in two 

things, time and fiianpower. Harold and Earle saw the project as being 

improved and shaped over a three year experimental period. This longer 

amount of time would, it was hoped, improve on what g^gg noted as short- 

comingk* 

Each pamphlet had to be longer, and a vast amount 
of research had to be done on a score of phases of 
the local culture which we had not touched before. 
The materials had to' be much better organized and 
written better, or perhaps I should merely say in 
good form. Tha^^they were not in the first edition 
is a certainty. 

The Rugg Team. In order to do the additional research that Rugg 
deemed essential, he needed a greatly expanded staff. From the^sale of 
the Social Science Pamphlets, Rugg had set aside a research fund. He 
borrowed from this fund in order to pay these new workers. Most of them 
used their work with Rugg as the basis for doctoral dissertations, but none 
of them chose Rugg as their major adviser, although he received profuse 
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acknowledgement ii' l^h^j^-^ -yissertati^,^^ Rugg difficult to work for 
-and. although a conscl^j^^iou^ ^^^cher, does not seem to have gained fame as 
an extremely intereste^j ^^li^^-^' ^^oneY ""^^y ^^^^""^ Teachers College- 
at that tiice and ^^"Sg Jtianag'''* ^° ^^re an inctedibiy ^^^^l'l -versed but 
impecunious staff-. "Tj^esc r^^^earch- ^ggociates ^nd their years with Rugg 



were : 



li'irle Ri^Sg -^^2^23 Chester 0 Mathews 1925-27 

Elizabeth Ga^ 3/ ' »eien M-. Lynd' 1926-27 

John N. '^■^s-hUurne ' ^""^es t- ^'^'^denhall 1926-50 

Hvman Meltze^. 'J^^^-ZS Louise i'^^g^r* 1926- 

John Hockett - ^^-^-27 . Uwrencc ^- Shaffer - 1926-29 „ 

- Neal Billing^ ' ^^24.27 Bertha ^"82*' - 1926-28 
, 1928 

*Thcse did not wr^^ di^^^'^^ations- '''^"denahU v^rote his on 
spfeUing errors. ^d y"'°'^e hers ^^^^ her husband"— the " ■ 
• famous ftudy of ..,,J^dl^^°"'^-" - 

The staffs ^ssigt^^^^ts '^^''^ divided "P- uugg contended that the 
research tasks were anj^^g^^ated into the secon^ editi"" of the pamphlets. 
This is unlikely ^"-^^"^ soit^<^ of the Uissertatior^^ j^pon which results were" 
based, were not begun the second edition ^as "oeing issued- IVhat is 

probable is ^^seT^i°^ °^ ^°hn Hod^ett. 



more 




rewrote wnon j,^,.dce^^" advi^^"^^- It is my 
opinion that ^. ^ influence the studies 0" ^^he 
content and o^.-^ni^^^;^?'^ of the second edition was ; 
informal. It i^^f^ ^ hope that the influence- 
on the P'^^li^hed edition ^, Ginn).Wouid be much 
more direct. 19 -. - ' . 

Thus, many of '^"8g . g jjsse'^^^ons of a/^otaiiy scientific determination 

of curricular content ^^^^ ju^t not go, althougi^ he did concede this in 

That Men May Und^ TStan^^ ,|c Stated ^hat, " ' Scienti^ ' . (Kugg* s quote) 

validation of concepts g^J'^^^^f^Uations "ere made, as far possible. 

Instead what they soug^^^ do was luaintaiU 'a Critical attitude towartis the 
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rcIiabilHy of thcif ^ource^, u^xng only factiuliy 4<KumtiteJ maivrialai. 
mey trieU to portray %iith fiiJclitv, **ciirreut ^ earlier eodef of living 
by utUizmg the ^taft^tic* of ^oci^l life amd the judgment ot frunticr 
titin^er^. ihenevvr {Mmhef% of simii^r lacnti^ics couid be fcKUul thc*c 
nitt rt t^ihlu^teii aad Llassified m trc^iucni^y tJii,t ritnjt ionii. anJ rank otucrs /' 
l^hat r^iialte'^l ^as ku^! ru^hin^ to pr»»it an edition claimed to b^* iwcll 
prrpared, bu? actually *o«kewiiat 'SUNa^h ' in it* preparation. Ru^sgS 
claims and de!^nv . dimply did nut get t ran'^.fvrrrd into the proJvi. t !>tcau-e 
vft hi^ vvMKirn tor rapid putU icat ich* - 

Inm thiN w.iss vlata collection, the di s^ert at loiv^ cm^r>;co. l^rle 
rl^rricu:li« SUHikc-s I tjv2js<>cju* '-^'^ invent i- 

i:atioti into citiicn^iup val.i.cs'r* liyi»^^, Meit^er did a -tudy valUd, 'Hhild- 
rcn*^ "v^vial r.m^v'pt s,*''\hivN -as ,i study of their nature anJ de\elopinent, 
in the miTHl.^ ut .tuUrrn of - . . r,»nvept^ teha^c underst and ini: m-ii^e so-v 
im;^irt,4n? a t Uoit i on ^ of cant%:^i!i|H>rary life »ore intelligible to u-." iho 
u*, of Ci-Hir^e, lias th^^? ^ugg tern Melt:er te^^ted !*tudcnts ^ho h„*ij u>ed the 
pami^iet^ and cc<imp-jred the re>u*t<^ t<> te^t* ot" Hlud-ents ^ho had not u^ed 
the* irv ttrw^ of these 'cue coaci''pti. e,>f cofit emfx^ra ry Ute/" Ihis 
terii, iH'^t H.i^ 3k4optiid by the tea** an kno* U'djred n-ee-j. 

tin4x^ibtedl3r . I^u^s *a> a Hp^UbA*Hi*.r to tbe-^e vcnrnger ^^orkcTi^ ^ho ».ere 
Hapff to toil tilth i^tKh a proaiinent e^iKator. liockett *iroti , '1kr ti-as 

trm vear?. cider tK*m I and afc^re eipcriencev^ an»d 4 i:re,4tly adifrireJ hi< alwK>^t 
t4snli«iited eneri^r, hi^ tmthu%i^'.m afvd Hi<^ aia^Pix abiUtic^, *k>rkini^ mith him 
a pleasure. Kit at ti^^x-s, it i#o^aU be difficult he<au-*r ot several 
eat l%<a*i««-»* *«'d di*t r*€t 4<2m.s» 

0. «3tfr'J;«s aiihi L*i»rci*cr r. 5**f *"<er' foIiiPM^J S*clt:«?r's tcctei^'i**- 
N*t tH* Utter o« p«eil»t»cj: £:«rt©o«»*, while the ronw? r»^K»iwf'«i 
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other ♦♦iion-caficeptuar* MteriaU:^ 1) episode?^, descriptions, V) nt^^s- 
paper articles, 4) bar graphs, SJ line graphJi. t») circular graphs, 7) time 
line*, 8) pictogramx, 9J maps. 

Th«?se ^itudiCH, were iw|>ortant to «ugg since he could see ho« an average 
scht>ol child handled the «ugg «ateriJls- Ikr had been dealing with the 
Lincoln School pupils and from Ru^itg*s awn testing, he intw that rhe*se 
pupili were far more intelligent than the .ivera^e miblic schw] pupil. 
Ihe 5tudici of Mathews and Shifer i.ouiu t>r u*^vful in Kur,.^'s next fivision 
of h i ^ ® « t e ri i i . 

.John liockctt's vi i ssert ion , ^lJ^l5i2i.^Jl:»iJL*'IL^^ 
i^blwes of A.-ac- rican lit'^.'^'^ «as a vital key in Ku^g's structure of deter- 
hAining iRtaterials. ihe Rugg tea* used selected critical hcK>ks of ?ii>cial 
analysts and ncw!?. coluwis to detertjiir.e thcj^e mjur >ocial prublcRj^. 

A list of '^frontier thinKer-*" and their books was built up by sending 
a letter to selected persons, requesting a short li^it of books with 
'*the most penetrating insight and critical analyse* of contemporary life 
afid problems, "^^ in particular fields, e.g., ecanomics, l%i-, socioloj^y, 
the pres'^, intern.it ion* I affairs, iiwigrat i^^Xi , jseo^rjphy , anthro|X)10ii:>% .md 
the field of artistic eipre?^^u>ti. ^ugj^ espljained in Xkc latter that hks 
team woiild study the KK>ks cited for "the pijr]x>>*e of an.Uy:ing conteinpor^^rv 
life/ 

The ho0%^ licre categorized and ranked by the teiw ifter receiving the 
varitmiii lists. ikKkctt then read the ^elected KK>ks and ct>i^pilcd a list oi 
th^e *i*d problems comtaiiied therein. 

I vir tH« carr^ml ewmt*. the t;wsgg team used l itera ry lugest and the 
rilit^rivvls of ^jyt I oo4 , Irwlepcmdemt > Vew tcpuMic and \at j cm . Tl^e^e 
wiga^tnics mere qun^ liberal km poUtieat a*id ^ial stame. »y only using; 
t*M«m, t^i*s t«art» pr^OMcc^ a Highlr skewd interpret at low ot! Wiericam society. 
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Rugg ana Jlockctt also did research on miip location and attcBspted to 
incoriK>rate those firvdings into the series. 

Another integral part of the team's research resulted in 888 social 
stfidies generalizations that ^cre broken up into sixty-nine groups. 

Seal BiU>uigs, who dxd thi'!> ^^tiidy, incorporated the previous research of 

33 

team i»t^«bers into this stuuy . 

l>cspatc thi fact that the results %icrc not iTOediatel;- interjected 
into the development of the second edition of the pamph ets, the team had 
.a >;rcat effect uri thjt edition. Vwy «rotc parts, worked ut coH^tin^, 
printing, ?,hippiri^ and anything ei^e th.jt wjs neccs^^ary. 

Ait hou]i:h the team was no** WiAch iarj^er and more ori;anizcd, tlio pace 

Has stiii frenetic and soim I iiiK''*^ the researcher^ n.rolc all day, printed 

and packed at ni^ht ar>d then literally passed out in Wiar hcd^. kather 

than he satisfied with any of the old writ mg* they rci^rote everything,. 

So Mar0ld recalled, 

Ike ^crapjHd the nearly nineteen hundred old pamphlet 
plates iihich I omned out at The Gazette Press in 
honkers and replaced then imith scnii*^ thirty-throe 
hundred plates of the new description of society. 
In VJZ} and \')10. all of these were also scrapped 
as (iinn and Con^iaf. • published the first siJt hip: 
volui«%es of f^<m and Ills Lhan^in^ Society. Counting 
The •iRieographeJ **first edition* and the recon- 
struction of the first co«ii«t^rcial edition after 
r>3<>» I estimate that not less than ten thousand 
paijes have been discarded to tal^e advanta]i;e of new- 
foAiful m^drr standing data and historical develop- 

TV 

ncnt s . 

Th^e second edftion was written and reKularly U>n schedule) foiir tiwe^ 
a vear for thrire year^» a n^ew ai^4 enlarged paatphlet was '^sent to the 
cooperating seh^x^ls; tn all aNJ*it oirwr-hufFidr^d tKo*iSjrKl copies a year — the 
seventh gra^e ones in 19JS-19;4. the eight gtsk4^ on^es in I'.uh 

Most of ltu|^f*s ewergjr wjis hrmf directed toward his social stJ*dies 
iuiterials, however, he 4\d edit Tart IT of the Twenty ^eo?^d \SSf YeariKK^i, 
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!hc Social Sruilici, in the l lcmvntary anJ S<-condary School . Tvcn here 
though, sajBe of his motives i-cre to enhance the pamphlets, lie noted that 
'the nationwide reading and discussion of tiKse yearbooks stiaulated inter- 
est in the social scief.ces and hroussht many school men to cooperate finan- 
cially and uthen»isc in the paiaphlet cnterpri se /^^^ ' One chapter in the 
yearbook i^a* on the jiamphlets'^^ and this certainly aided in their prawotion. 

The Wug^ Ijjrd co vcr Series , f inaliy, Tune of 1926 arrived and the 
pamphlet ^ork was finished. U.ugg saw an opportunity to reap greater 
fia.mcial rewards itkI tale tauch of the responsibility off his own shoulders 
by puti'l ishin^^ his materi als through a conimercial puMishcr. Many had 
cont.iAted him concerning that possibility and some had asked for the 
opp^irtunity to discuss contracts, \<ugg, however, went to a fellow UartrK)uth 
ali^mnus who **had long been my friend .*nd a kind ot elder brother ad\ iser to 
iTA',"'^'* Henry II. Hilton. Hiltofl^was a iUnn and fomp^iny partner**^ and he. 
along wiith tlharles H. nnirt>cr, another partner, approved a co«prehens i ve 
pi4bii>hinf: plan. ihi!» plan was to mcliKJe social studies from grades 
three to ^rade^ twelve, althtnigh a specific date was not set for the 
ehmentary scho^>l >r senior high schcxU series to be coBspleted. The other 
partners approved the plari and. in the fall of Iw:^, an ai^reement was 
dra*ifn. >^ugg w.i-^ satisfied with this arranjtem^nt since tt .issured publi- 
cation of his entire proposed social stiKiics series and to^>k the publishing 
responsiibil it irs otJt of his hands, iUnn was pleased since it wis able to 
step into a scries that was already iwwensely popular in selected schools 
♦cross the coij^U ry* The expectation uf hugr profits on the part of both 
parties was great, to sar th^ least, ami c^rtainlly not unfoundird. 

Purinf the neit thnr« years, iiig^ rewrote the Social Science rafl^;»lilets 
with the aid o^ce mont of his tea*. Ilockett said that Ku^*: did almost all 
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of the rewriting (and tool all of the credit). The changes appear to be 

more in organization than in substantive content. 

t 

At al.out this ti»c Rugg'. infatuation with the creative arts began to 

"ira,posc" on his social studies interests. So John llockctt recalled, • 

W»ile the social studies project was undcrvdy, he 
discovered the world of creative arts and read and 
experienced extensively in this field . . . Some 
of us working with him feared that enthusiasm for 
these latter areas might ivfult in abandonment 
of the social sji^'*''^* project hut fortunately, thi'i 
did not juippen. 

only later, after the collap-,e ot the so<;ial studies program, would 
the creative art. become preeminent in the world of Harold Ku^g. Not that 
the arts were .snored hy kugu before that. As early as 19:21 Kurd's comments 
on why peopU liked a particular song m New York were quoted in the New 

^ o rk 1 1 mes . »• 

Kugg was not spending aJJ^ of his time on the social studies revisions, 
but he was putting in quite an effort. As nentioned. the books were all 
being rewritten. In addition, he wrote a separate teacher's guide to be 
used with each volume (there were now to be six, two in each grade), and a 
pupil's workKxiks for each volume. Both supplements were written with the 
.assistance of .lames I . ^^cndenhal l"*""^ as the wost important (to Kugg) part of 
the materials. The larger volumes hv referred to as reading books, not the 
tent book. 

The first revised edition of the p>amphlets, no^ in hard cover for«. was 
published and distr>Uitcd to the schools in August of 192>.». This was An 
Introducticw to Aiiwrtcan Civilization and was Intended for the seventh grade. 
Ivcry six ■onlhs the n^ext h<m>V in the scries came off the presses. The last 
f"*. Chanjfi ng (.overnacnts and Changing Cultures , was iiublished on January 1. 
|95» as the second volu«c for th« ninth grade. This entire series was also 
rv^od. partly Xj» allay some of the criticisa th,it aro** charging the boo4s 



irfith un .Wrican views. However, this charge was not the major reason for 
the revision. As has been shown, the crux of Rugg's material was their con- 
temporary nature. Revision was. thus, constantly necessary to maintain the 
topical quality of much of the material and this Rugg had done from the 
start of the enterprise. Had the sales of the volumes not plummeted, he 
would roost likely have continued to revise them. 

Ihe revised editions of the textbooks appeared from 1936-1940 with 
sotJie title changes, in addition to their be ing brought up to date. In be- 
tM.-cn the'^evjsions, RugK . An collaboration with Louise Krueger'*'^ of the 
Walt J^hitman School in New York, finally published the elementary school 
social studies seric wh ch consistcii of eight volumes with workfvooKs. 
Rugg and krucger's approach to the series was described by their publishers 
as 'Vorrcct and interesting storytelling" * {Titles of the volumes appear 
on page jo). This series never "got; oft" the ground." The junior hii.;h 
textbook furor overshadowed the elementary school series arnl the n;ime Uugg 
on the title spelled dtK>ffl to many school districts. Also, many, school 
people disliked Kugg's ^'reverse concentricity'' in format. The preferred, 
expanding communities apgruach of Paul Hanna began with the family and 
then built outward to the larger world. Rugg rejected th^s and reversed 
It, beginning with the universe, the solar systtm and the early earth. 
Read toilay, these l>ooks re«ain interesting. 

Rugg also projected and sketched out his senior high texts but the 
same "merchants of conflict/' caused this series to never reach the printer. 

' The addition of Gmn and Comr^*'*/ ^be Rugg "team" had another asset 
for Rugg and his seriVs. \i>^ other house authors could write of the great- 
ness of the RugK series ar^ promote it. The prime exr-aple of this was 
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Burdette R. Buckingham's, The Rugg Course in the Classroom . This book 
certainly aided (although to what extent cannot be precisely measured) the 
sales of the Rugg materials. Buckingham sketched the philosophy of the 
course, tlie psychort>«y of the course, its proposed outcomes and discussed 
experiments using it. All in all. the book should have served to forward 
the use of the Rugg materials. 

Rugg. himself, was not averse to pushing his materials, as was men- 
tioned previously, when discussing his writings. Rugg also wrote numerous 
articles in various joui-nals promoting the utilization of his techniques 
ai J products. He also published a monograph which was intended to explain 
and encourage the use of the Rugg materials/'' The success of all these 
promotions can be partly seen in the revenues that Rugg received from the 

sefies. Cp. -1 ). . - * 

The Kug^ ^uciJ\ studies materials were thus unique in their formation, 
their protnotion, the organizational process as well as their content. Rugg 
had managed to meet a series of contifiuous dedlincs as the pamphlets were 
written and received by school-^:. In his haste to publish and sell his 
material's, however, Rugg had acrificcd his theoretical framework for 
prestige and financial rewards. Certainly a strong inducement , but this 
resulted in a considerable diminution uf the use of research data. At times 
the material showed the strain of these deadlines, but overall the series 
was a moilel for ot!jer curriculum develojfcrs to follow.-^ And indeed they' 

did just that. The content of the Rugg series broke new ground and that 

i 

is reflected in many elementary a^nd junior high school social studies 
materials, even todav . 

Rugg*s expertise in any one social science was not deep and when 
export 5 in various fields examined or reviewed his books, they were found 
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lacking in the reviewer's own discipline. Not that Rugg's organization or 
choice of issues was poor. Many of Kugg's social science concepts are 
visible today in aspects of the ••new" social studies. The chief weakness 
of Rugg was that he failed to use a proper panel of experts to create a 
new and better curriculum with Rugg as the leader of a team of social 
science experts. Had he done so, the materials created might have been 
^incomparable. Instead/Rugg became enamored with-his new power and know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, the conceptual structure of his inaterial?>#was 
excellent, but the actual proAzcss and product fell far short of even Ru|fe's 
int icipations. 

Rugg's materials reached a zenith in the late ID20's and early 1930's.^ 
But for the controversy of the 1940' s, Rugg's series might have been further 
revised and continued to grow in usage and respect. ' 
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